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would vary as the thickness of the joint and inversely as the depth, and in comparing the flush with the overfilled joints a decided gain from overfilling was found, although there was a greater eccentricity in the results of the overfilled joints.
In the tests of joints made with Rosendale cement it was found that the neat cement made a poorer record than either a 1:1 or 1:2 sand mixture. The best results seemed to be obtained when the mortar was of such consistency that the largest amount would stay upon a trowel, neither falling apart from dryness nor running from moisture.
Mr. Coffin summarizes his results as follows: With the standard joint the small amount of room for cement made it exceedingly difficult to make a full joint in the trench, and while the tests showed fairly good results he thought it impossible to approximate to such results in actual practice in a wet trench. For this reason he preferred to use a larger and deeper socket where tight work was desirable. With such sockets the mortar could be more easily put into the joint and a wooden rammer of sufficient thickness to be effective in compacting the mortar could be used. The greater depth of the joint appeared to reduce the seepage and to render it more likely that imperfectly filled portions of the joints would be covered by better compacted portions. It also gave a greater body of cement to resist the action of water reaching it before it set; and allowed the mortar to be placed within the joint instead of outside it. Mortar applied to the outside of joints was of doubtful value, he thought, in a trench where water was liable to reach it before it had set. The increased length of the joint aided very materially in preventing the pipe from moving in the joint and thus making a direct passage into it for the water. A gasket apparently increased the leakage by reducing the length of the joint and also the resistance to the passage of water; but in a very bad trench, where the water was likely to blow or wash the cement from the joint, it would prevent the sand from entering the pipe, and, if thoroughly saturated in a grout of neat cement, might aid in preventing the passage of water.
He advocated the use of 3-ft. instead of 2-ft. lengths of pipe, in order to reduce the number of joints, and also that two or more joints of the pipe should bo put together on the bank and allowed to set before being placed in the trench. The difficulty in making joints on the bank was stated to lie in the alignment of the pipe. The ends were not square and true and could not be depended upon to give proper alignment.
F. A. Barbour, in connection with tests on the strength of sewer pipe,
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